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THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT 



REV. JOHN J. MARTIN, PH.D. 
Chicago, 111. 



The doctrine of the atonement in history has taken two distinc- 
tively main courses, represented by the names of Anselm who may be 
looked upon as the author of the objective theory, and Abelard who, 
inasmuch as he was the first to look upon the work of Christ as purely 
a revelation, may be named the father of the subjective theory. 
Between these two schools of theological thought discussion has 
oscillated until our own day. 

Recently interest in the doctrine has revived, and necessity for a 
new statement has been commandingly felt. Among the forces 
making this imperative have been: first, new conceptions of the 
principles and methods by which God acts vitally in the world and 
spiritually in history; second, the evolution of a specialized social 
sense, evolved out of recent social revolutions and from modern 
commercial and industrial changes; third, a better and more accurate 
knowledge of biblical theology; and, fourth, a keener and more ade- 
quate appreciation of personality. These are changes which the 
religious thinker who would escape moral censure can neither ignore 
nor evade. 

This article does not presume to express all that may be said on 
the atonement. Its main purpose is to bring into relief certain of its 
essentially constituent elements. We shall therefore introduce our 
details by a number of general statements by means of which irrele- 
vant questions may be forestalled, our thoughts become more directly 
focused, and our mental eye trained for the important thing. 

I. GENERAL STATEMENTS 

First, the atonement is not a definition or doctrinal formula. It 
is a spiritual fact and principle. If therefore we are helpless to give 
to it philosophical harmony and unable to find an acceptable mode 
in which to express it, the thing itself is not in the least thereby 
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affected. Experience of moral and spiritual values does not begin 
nor is it increased with definition. 1 By its very nature it is entirely 
independent of our mental keenness for logical distinctions. 

Second, the atonement, to be effectually preached, must be realized 
as a present power with meaning. It cannot otherwise excite and 
sustain intelligent devotion. It is the great central fact of Christian 
experience, and experience being what it is, it imperatively challenges 
interpretation. No one can pass beyond the alternatives of Christian 
infancy into the reflections of Christian living without meeting the 
question of Anselm, Why God in man ? and also the great fact homed 
at its heart. The church is saying that the destiny of men is wrapped 
up with Christ and his work, and the question inevitably erects 
itself, How? The preacher tells men that Jesus Christ produces 
those dynamic conditions in which human life is brought from its 
lowest registers of vitality to its richest promise and fullest expression 
of power. And men ask, How ? And they cannot well believe until 
in some measure, at least, the matter is brought livingly home to mind 
and conscience and heart. The demands of these questions are 
natural and inevitable, and the moral strength and spiritual efficacy 
of the church of Christ is regulated by the freshness with which she 
makes her answer to these religious inquiries. Her power with God 
and among men is proportioned by her mental grip, her moral appre- 
ciation, and her spiritual appropriation of this great central fact and 
basic principle, so appropriate to human need. 

Third, the nature of the atonement will not easily come to view, 
so long as particular world-views are allowed to intrude themselves. 
When we are thinking of the personal relations of the soul to God, we 
can well afford to lay our world-views aside. The world-views of 
Greek and Roman thinkers to whom the Cross was a foolishness and 
a world-scandal, have done more through Augustine and later through 
the neo-Platonism of Spinoza to shape the ideas of the church than 
has been to the interests of the kingdom of God or the comfort of men. 
Today we are imperiled by a paralysis of thought, so far as the atone- 
ment is concerned, through monistic world-views, which resolve God 
into a dull, diffusive, impersonal force, find the Cross a difficulty 
rather than a revelation, have no place for penitence and the forgive- 

1 Cf. J. Theo. Merz, History oj European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 29, 30. 
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ness of sin, and prescribe a priori the limits which must bound the 
person of Christ. 2 The atonement is a great imperial fact and force 
in human experience whose reality must be conceded by the concrete 
effects for which it is the one adequate known cause. 3 The word of 
the Cross is a salvation, not a mental speculation; the power of God, 
not the wisdom of a school, a sacramental and dynamic reality, not a 
metaphysical and mechanical theory, an eternal truth independent 
of philosophy, known primarily, neither by documentary criticism, 
nor philological inquiry, nor archaeological discovery, but by self- 
dedication to the doing of God's will. Here, at least, is a region 
where spiritual verification follows the moral venture of the total 
personality, and experience follows experiment. Here is a region 
where the dedication of self is absolutely indispensable to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and without it "nothing worthy proving can be 
proven, nor yet disproven." 

Fourth, the only adequate category in which the atonement can 
be conceived is that of personality. Jesus never departed from this 
either in thought or activity. He assumed the fatherhood of God, 
and the life he lived among men attested that this meant vastly more 
to him than the mere symbol by which he warmed up a philosophic 
conception of the universe. His use of this term connotates the 
supreme Personality with whom he was constantly in the most inti- 
mate and friendly correspondence. The supremacy of God's will 
in all things formed the presupposition of his conduct. He assumed 
likewise the supreme significance and transcendence of human 
personality. He recognized in it the creative idea of God for it, and 
to him it was of infinite value. He disclosed its kinship with the 
heavenly Father, unfolded the creatively mutual relation between the 
will of man and the will of God, and conceived it as his supreme 
task to remove every obstacle which prevented a perfect correspond- 
ence between the two. Jesus never operated in the juridical realm. 
He came into the world not to condemn it. The terms " legal," 
"penal," and "satisfaction," for example, are foreign to his life and 
discourse, and native only, so far as they relate to the atonement, to 
the later days of theological debate. They do not belong to man's 

3 Paul Mezger, Das Kreuz u. d. modernen Denken, 1909. 

3 W. W. Peyton, The Three Great Forces, Vol. I, Bk. I, chaps, v and vi. 
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experience of the atonement. They do not belong to the essential 
Pauline gospel. These terms are forensic technicalities and these as 
well as philosophic abstractions are impotent to minister any dispen- 
sation of the personal God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christianity, of which, as we must never weary of saying, the atone- 
ment is the central fact, is based upon great personal principles, and 
outside the concrete relations of personality it is unintelligible. "God 
is Spirit." 4 And what is the spirit of God with whom Christians 
hold communion? "It is," as Professor Dubose says, "no abstract 
or impersonal, physical or metaphysical, attribute or concept or symbol 
or influence of him — but himself, in us as the deepest personal truth 
of ourselves." 

God himself is not wisdom or power or cause or substance, he is not truth or 
beauty or goodness — he is himself, he is God. And God himself is the spirit he 
is of; he is what he is to all other beings. Above all other being, spiritual being 
is "being in relation" and in relations. The perfect personal relation is that of 
perfect Love and the true physical or metaphysical as well as spiritual definition 
or expression of God as Personal God is Love. 5 

We must keep consistently to this category of personality in our 
ideas of the atonement, else, lacking this singleness of eye, our whole 
minds will become full of darkness. It is the only escape from the 
fictions attaching to the objective theory and the weaknesses inherent 
in the theory of moral influence. 6 The atonement is a personal matter 
initiated and perfected by the Almighty Personal God in behalf of his 
impotent personal creatures who cannot help themselves, initiated and 
carried on now for the purpose of bringing them into fellowship with 
himself and for no other. 

Fifth, man is radically a social being. His personal redemption, 
therefore, is the key to social redemption. If right and adequate 
motives possess one man, the benefit will spread to all men. " Love 
to one creates love to all, and the courage inspired by my single pure 
affection will at last become my courage for every danger of my 

4 John 4:24. 

s The Gospel according to St. Paul, 19, 20. Cf. also Rufus M. Jones, The Double 
Search, 47; and D. Erich Schaeder, Schrijtglaube und Hettsgewissheit, 18, 19. 

6 Professor B. P. Bowne, Studies in Christianity, 173. 
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brother man."' "We love, because God first loved us." 8 It is only 
in the love of God, that spiritual individualities become harmonized 
and moored to one another. 9 If the whole creation needs redemption, 
and Paul seems to think that it does, 10 its redemption must come 
through the principle of solidarity, or what is the same thing, through 
the radically social nature of man, as the sequel of man's personal 
redemption. In the sacramental and dynamic unity of the Bible this 
is made emphatic. In faithful and obedient Abraham all nations of 
the earth are to be blessed. 11 Upon the insight of one man into the 
divinity of his Person, the thrill of achievement went through the 
currents of Christ's life, and in the elation of his spirit he exclaimed, 
" Blessed art thou Simon Bar Jonah ! Upon this rock will I build my 
church!" 12 The apostle Paul interprets his sacramental life that 
seemed utter madness to his many critics as the result of Christ's 
constraining love which was in him the ruling dynamic of his con- 
duct. 13 On no other grounds than on the grounds of the radically 
essential social nature of man can the concentration of Christ's 
earthly ministry be explained and rationalized. 14 Given this, 
and Christ's methods sparkle with the luster of reason, for, 
granted that man is by nature essentially social, then once baptize 
this essentially social nature in the divine fires, and the individual's 
affections will expand and his conscience widen to include the whole 
scope of life, and every social need will become an imperative call to 
service and every social sin will carry with it the unendurable sting 
of personal guilt. The differentiations between individual and social 
salvation, of which we hear so much today, for Christ simply did not 
exist. 

Sixth, the atonement has to do only in a related way with the 
consequences of sin. The energy of the atonement is focused upon 
the sinner, and the effects of his transgressions are left to the outwork- 

i George Matheson, D.D., The Representative Men oj the New Testament, 102. 

8 IJohri4:i9. "Gen. 12:1-3. 

9 Dorner, Dogmatics, I, 76, 77. I2 Matt. 16: 18. 

10 Rom. 8: 19-22. 13 II Cor. 5: 14. 

'4 "He so bent himself," says Principal Forsyth, "on his one work of grace that he 
is accused of leaving whole sections of life and even doctrine, out of his world. One 
thing he pursued, and it was a thing he did; but it had in it the power and promise of 
all things else." — Hibbert Journal, July, 1906. 
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ing of God's great organic laws which according to their original and 
eternal design ever operate for the good of man and the glory of God. 
Forgiveness of sins does not cancel or neutralize the consequences of 
sin mechanically. Christ did not come to remove us from the 
natural system of being for which God created us. Experience shows 
that when the souls of men are correctly polarized, life as a whole 
tends quickly to adjust itself. The history of Christianity is the 
story of how rapidly individual conditions and social relationships 
correct themselves when the wills of men are brought under bondage 
to the will of God. The great hopeful anticipations of a brighter 
future which characterize Christian faith are the sure prophecies of 
a corrected present spiritual condition of being and not the fancies of 
a delirious mind that by the magic of his hand God will ultimately 
perfect his kingdom. The function of the atonement is to bring us 
to God, not to save us from hell nor to bring us to heaven. It is the 
power by which God subdues all things to himself but he does it as he 
subdues the heart of man to himself and not by treating sin as though 
it had not been. There is no doubt but that sin can be absolved and 
that the potent affectional virtues of God's love will heal every malady 
of the most diseased and sin-stricken soul. No thoroughly Chris- 
tianized mind would think of limiting the rearrangements possible to 
the chemistries of faith in God's grace. But no really Christian man, 
by virtue of the relation into which the atonement brings his will with 
the will of God, will desire chiefly to escape the consequences of his 
misdoings. His chief desire will be the sovereign beauty of the 
divine will, and rather than waste his powers in vain regrets and 
fears, he will seek to become a willing bondservant to co-operate 
with God in bringing order out of his previous disorder and to restore 
the places he has laid waste, no matter what the pains. The river 
whose streams make glad the city of God flows from within those 
who believe on God's works as well as on God himself. 15 And no one 
can dream that this method of treating the atonement extenuates 
and palliates sin. The only way in which sin can be intensified and 

*5 As Professor Kahler has said in a somewhat different connection: "In Gottes 
neuer Schopfung wie in seiner alten steht Lebung nicht in Widerspruch mit geschaf- 
fenen Mitteln, mit Begrenzungen und Bedingungen; vielmehr steht es in ihrem rechten 
und vollen Gebrauche." — Angewandte Dogmen, 166. 
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accentuated is by personalizing it in the individual conscience. The 
Cross of Christ does this by showing that all sin is ultimately sin 
against the personal God, and not the mere disregard of what seems 
an impersonal law. It makes sin personal by showing us how impos- 
sible it is to outrun conscience, for it reveals the deadly radicality of 
God's opposition to sin as well as visualizes the never-ceasing urgency 
of God's love. 

Seventh, the atonement presents no problem in the being of God. 
It is a principle that proceeds from God. The household of God is 
not divided against itself. 16 To speak of the atonement as the work 
of a subordinate party in the Holy Trinity to bring about a condition 
whereby another and superior party in the Holy Trinity can act 
favorably to men is to exhibit a mind fettered by outworn and inade- 
quate categories. Such language is foreign to the New Testament. 
It is out of accord with Christian experience. Such a conception 
can remain in vogue only so long as men's ideas of redemption are 
shaped by juridical law rather than personal relationships. As 
known through Christ, to quote a recent fresh interpreter of Christian 
experience, " God is great and holy and just and good, and he is love 
not in addition to these things, but through all these things; for in 
them all he is ever seeking to make us one with himself." 17 To say: 
God's holiness is not at enmity with love, but works through it, is 
equally true and intelligible. We must not fail to unify our ideas of 
God and also of ourselves. God giveth not his Spirit by measure, 
nor does he act by departments any more than do we who are made 
in his image to witness him. In Christ the total God acts upon the 
total man to reconcile the whole man to himself. "God's thought 
for man, God's will, God's actual life, were really every moment 
reproduced in him," 18 and now his Spirit stands ready to exercise a 

l6 "Vor allemaber liegt nun in der Gesamtbedeutung, die sich Jesus fur Israel und 
die Menschheit zuschreibt, das Bewusstsein einer so volligen inneren Einheit und 
Gemeinschaft mit Gott, dass jede Annahme auch einer geringsten inneren Auflehnung 

wider ihn damit unvertraglich ist Aber die Einheit zwischen Vater und Sohn 

ist doch so vollig, dass Jesus das Reich Gottes sein eigenes Reich nennen (Matt. 
13:41; 20:21, 23; Luc. 22:29, 30) und von der Erbauung seiner eigenen Gemeinde 
reden kann (Matt. 16:18)." — Johannes Steinbeck, Das Cottliche Selbstbewusslsein 
Jesu nach dem Zeugnis der Synopliker, 26, 27. Cf. also Robert Law, B.D., Tests of 
Life, 178. 

r ' H. W. Clarke, The Philosophy of Christian Experience, 93. l8 Ibid., 81. 
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complete spiritual parentage over the spirits of men who yield them- 
selves to him so that they become born from above. It was to do the 
will of the Father that Jesus came, and all he did was always pleasing 
to the Father. 19 He interprets his own inner consciousness to him- 
self in terms of divine benefits to men. "The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor." 20 He came into Galilee, saying, Repent and believe the 
gospel, as the condition of immediately experiencing the beneficent 
reign of God. 21 Before he died or had suffered at the hands of men, 
he bade them to trust God, to pray to their heavenly Father for the 
coming of his kingdom, and to ask that the obstacles which kept them 
from coming into fellowship with him might be removed, all of which 
obstacles were in them, while the kingdom and the power and the 
glory were with God. 22 His whole life and work presuppose the 
favorable attitude of God to men. Christ was no mere herald declar- 
ing terms of peace to a belligerent host, but God manifest in the 
flesh, laying hold of the seed of Abraham to bring them help. 23 If 
our Christ is to us any other than God reconciling the world to himself, 
then we are not yet reconciled to God and we are still without the 
appropriate means of reconciliation. This is a fact which many who 
yield their faith in the deity of Christ for something not nearly so 
profound fail to appreciate. The atonement is not man's, but God's 
task, and the Bible consistently makes this emphatic as also does 
human need. When the disciples called upon Christ in prayer, they 
did so, not as a displacement of prayer to God, but they did so to the 
glory of God the Father. 24 Christ is not merely " the value of God" 
to us, whatever that may really mean; he is not demi-God; he is the 
Son of God. 

II. THE NEED OF ATONEMENT 

From these general statements we pass to details and further 
approach our conception of the nature of the atonement by noting the 
need of atonement. Man discovers this need first within his own 
nature. We of western civilization either dogmatize or keep silent 
upon the subject of demonic possession. To keep silent is the wiser 

'» Matt. 12:28; Luke 11:20; Mark 5:19; Luke 17:18. 

2 ° Luke 4:18. " Mark 1:15. " Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11:2-4. a 3 Heb. 2:16. 

2 * See Phil. 2:11; Kahler, Angewandte Dogmen, 164. 
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course, and the one which we must take on the subject until we know 
more accurately than we now know how spirit in any of its forms 
animates and controls matter. But of one thing we are as sure and 
positive as they of any other civilization, past or present, that the 
natural man has within himself no sufficient unifying force, that 
human nature is subject to oppressing and depressing moods, violent 
splits, terrific conflicts, warring elements, which in some lives act like 
the marshaling of legions to do battle. We who are heirs to all the 
ages, inheritors of accumulated moral momentum — we, even, are 
startled, as we look critically within ourselves to discern how far our 
individuality is oppressed " by a legion of impulses and conventional- 
ities which leave us nothing personal, nothing essential and char- 
acteristic, nothing that deserves a name." Plato describes the schism 
of man's inner nature under the figure of a pair of winged steeds that 
pull different ways, whose management the charioteer finds exceed- 
ingly difficult and exasperating. 25 Paul, who sounded the abysses of 
human nature as profoundly as anyone, says the same thing, and 
gives us a strikingly lucid description of the soul's paroxysms and 
counter currents. 26 The Oriental feels the need of unity within 
himself and sees no other way of securing it than by quenching desire; 
and, striving to do this, he reaches a stunted individuality and a 
paralyzed personality and makes a static and stagnant civilization. 
The Stoic's "dull passion of endurance" is his affirmation of internal 
as well as external unmanageable elements. The Epicure's abandon- 
ment of all order is his expression of the same experience. It says 
our effort to bring peace is useless, and so it affirms the mutiny of 
the soul. The neo-Platonist of ancient times tried to suppress these 
inner tumults by pure contemplation. Plotinus, according to 
Porphyry, rose only four times above the turbulence of sense and 
intellect. The modern neo-Platonist, in the vanity of his mind, 
seeks to put down what to him are mere phantom riots of the soul, by 
bowing reverently before the idol of self-suggestion. Both ancient 
and modern alike affirm the inner conflict, only the modern calls it 
"mortal error" and "nervous trouble," while to the ancient its 
existence was a bit more actual and radical. The consuming passion 

25 Phaedrus, 246, 254 (Jowett's Trans., I, 452, 465). 
16 Rom. 7 : 7-24. 
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of both, however, is not to attain the sonship of God in strength of 
character, no matter though it must be by way of the Cross, but to 
evade pain, the ancient by pure contemplation, the modern by seek- 
ing a doctor-God, and striving to find a therapeutic gospel. 

The conclusion of this whole matter is that men need first and 
foremost in their experience some inner unifying force to bring them 
under authority and to organize them into a kingdom, priests unto 
God. And we need not talk in the terms of biology and say that the 
emerging soul needs a new environment in which to outgrow the old 
life, nor in the language of our youthful psychologies which record 
the behavior of split and dual and multiple personality and offer no 
adequate treatment. The phraseology of the common people is 
sufficient. Man is without spiritual self-control, and unless there 
shall be given to him some overmastering principle, not inherent in his 
natural birth, his life is not only incomplete, but it is a chaos, without 
form and void. Not until man is brought under the authority of 
some commanding personality to whom he can look up and say, " My 
Lord and my God," 27 will there ever come to him that unity whose 
effect is peace. The natural man sins. He is under the principle 
of sin. Sin disorganizes, disintegrates, destroys; sin is anarchy in 
the spiritual realm. The atonement, as known by its fruits, is the 
power of God which emancipates, organizes, augments the lives of 
men, the power that brings order and is destined to raise human life 
to its highest functioning efficiency. 

The second need of atonement is man's need of reconciliation 
with the world-order in which he lives. A recent periodical gives the 
soul history of a little motherless girl, who was matured in matters of 
feelings and spirit beyond the apparent wisdom of her years. When 
her mother died, her kind but unskilled friends kept from her every 
s uggestion of her mother's decease. During the funeral she was sent 
to the park. Painful subjects were avoided in her presence, and she 
was played with like an infant. The thing that happened under such 
spiritual treatment was the inevitable. She moaned and knew not 
why she moaned. There first developed an undefined but a very 
real emptiness of life. She had always been her mother's most inti- 
mate friend. Now the object of her love was gone — How ? She had 

*7 John 20:28. 
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no means of telling. Where? She did not know. Life became 
vacant and the highest functionings of her soul remained unsatisfied. 
Then there developed a second symptom of disorder, viz., a new, 
violent and frightful mutinous temper, which was the natural expres- 
sion of her pent-up and helpless loneliness. Her soul was stricken 
with a great sorrow which found outlet neither in ideas nor in words 
and consequendy not in concordant emotions. There followed 
therefore, thirdly, the development of a physical derangement which 
brought on acute indigestion, resulting from an overfed stomach and 
a famished soul. 

There is in this experience much that belongs to the race. The 
thing that forms the greatest puzzle in history grows out of the fact 
that lives surrendered to reason often seem void of rational significance. 
The Greek mind tasked itself to the utmost with this problem and 
after lavishing upon it its wonderful energy of sustained thought for 
generations gave up in blank disappointment and failure. 28 The 
practical Hebrew philosophers maintained the utilitarian view that 
success in the ordinary pursuits of life is the outcome of wisdom, 
and failure that of folly. Actual experience, however, did not sup- 
port it, but conflicted with it, and among the Hebrews also, the pro- 
foundest problem of human life arose — that of human suffering. 
The advisement, "Curse God and die,"* 9 is not a woman's counsel. 
It is a mood common to the souls of all men in great and protracted 
crises. Great souls had gone out in pursuit of promises and obtained 
them not. A rational order was discerned in life to which man should 
correspond, at least to which he must submit. But the wicked man 
nourished while the righteous man seemed to have been forsaken of 
God and his fellows. This erected a question that more than taxed 
the religious insight, poetic genius, and practical philosophical instincts 
of Israel's best spirits. It is true that the great prophets saw in the 
national disasters the hand of God, and heard his call, but no per- 
manent reconciliation ever came to the nation. Conceptions of life 
which were pessimistic enough developed, and were indeed welcome 
to many minds, out of the people's own brooding and quite inde- 

28 Cf. T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, chap, i, and references, p. 3; Plato's Rep., 
496 E; Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., chap, ii; Lucian, Hernwtinus, chaps, lxxii ff. 
"> Job 2:9. 
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pendent of outside influence. 30 Ecclesiastes (of which Driver says, 
"It is not earlier than the latter years of the Persian rule, and it is 
quite possible that it is later ") tells us repeatedly that life is vanity 
and the pursuit of wind. 31 

No more forceful illustration of man's need of reconciliation with 
the world-order is at hand than that which a psychological analysis 
of the darkness that entombed the disciples upon the death of their 
Lord would afford. The enterprise to which they had given them- 
selves with complete abandon had failed utterly, and the spouse of 
their hearts had been ruthlessly torn from them. Bereavement, 
disappointment, disenchantment, unmitigated despair, are words 
which but feebly reflect the denseness of their mental and spiritual 
eclipse. If Jesus had not reappeared their faith must have remained 
forever paralyzed. And this need is not merely ancient. It belongs 
to all generations from everlasting to everlasting. 3 2 The great catholic 
experiences which come to the poor man's cottage still stupefy 
his mind and often leave him dazed and dumb, while the thought 
and feeling stimulated in the more cultured minds by the revolutions 
of the past fifty years are well precipitated in the lines: 

.... We know not for we spin the lives of men, 
And not of Gods, and know not why we spin ! 
There is a Fate beyond us. 33 

3° See Barton, Eccl., 43. 

3' "In spite," says Professor Driver, "of some of the author's utterances, the 
general tone and drift of his meditations is unmistakable. Life under all its aspects is 
dissatisfying and disappointing: the best that can be done with it is to enjoy — not 
indeed in excess, but in a wise and well considered moderation, and as a gift intended 

by God to be enjoyed — such pleasures as it brings with it Even at the end of his 

book the description of the decay of the body in old age, until 'the dust returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it,' is followed not by any thought 
of the beatific vision which may there await it, but by the refrain which is the keynote 
of the book, 'Vanity of vanities: all is vanity.' Not life in the body merely, the life 
of the spirit even, including its return to God, appears thus to be counted by him as 
'vanity.'" — Int. to O. T. Lit., 469, 470, 473. 

3' In a correspondence with Mr. Herbert Spencer in 1903, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
wrote: "You come to me every day in thought, and the everlasting 'Why ?' intrudes." 
And Mr. Spencer replied, "The Why? and the Why? and the Why? are questions 
which press ever more and more as the years go by." — Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer, I, 221. 

33 Tennyson, "Demeter and Persephone." 
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The Herculean efforts of geniuses like Browning and Tennyson 
and their forerunners in poetry and like Watts in art as they have 
wrought upon what may be expressed in the epigram, "The love of 
immortality and the immortality of love, " show how keenly this need 
of which we speak is felt in this our day. A great need springs up 
with the existence of every man for a power or an agency to reconcile 
him with the order of the world in which he lives. And one must add 
that no philosophic judgment or concept, no matter how warmly you 
may clothe it with borrowed morals and with borrowed symbols — 
no such concept as that in the main the world is friendly to us — will 
avail to satisfy the structural demands of the soul which have come 
to be under the exciting causes of actual experiences and not out of pure 
contemplation, nor will it excite the faith and moral daring necessary 
to the production of heroic spirits. Nowadays, as in Canon Mozley's 
day, any amount of high morals is at hand to every philosopher and 
he does not hesitate to plaster them on no matter how atheistic his 
philosophy. 34 But for morality there must be a God. 

The third ground need of reconciliation then is the need of recon- 
ciliation with God. From point of view of motive as well as pure 
reason this, of course, is fundamental. It underlies all that has been 
already said in preceding paragraphs. Until the veil is removed and 
the obstacles are taken away which hide God from the immediate 
vision of the soul, until man's ideas and thoughts of God are touched 
with emotion, life remains an insoluble enigma, and all attempts at 
reconciliation with one's self and with one's world are futile. Accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus made much of having made God 
known. "This is life eternal that they may know thee, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent." 35 This is life eternal because it brings 
men into those relations that are eternal wherein the life of God 
becomes in them the effectual saving hope. 36 The great text in 
Jude makes the love of God the starting-point of all soul history. 37 
It can build on nothing else, for this is the foundation of faith. The 
curriculum for human experience as given in John's great epistle is 
" to take as the starting-point the gift of God in Christ, the forgiveness 
of sins and the knowledge of the Father. Then to advance, with this 

34 University Sermons, 46. 36 Rom. 8:18-37. 

35 John 17:3. 37 Jude, vss. 20, 21. 
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as our strength and the Word of God as our weapon, to faithful and 
victorious warfare." 38 Life cannot be successfully worked out without 
this starting-point. Man needs to know God as to the inwardness of 
his being before life can be what its excellences portend it was meant 
to be. " The ultimate foundation of all m orality lies in our knowledge 
of the Divine Being." 39 Man needs to know that God is able to 
make all things work together for good and is pledged to do so. 40 
This he needs to know with vital certainty. He needs to realize by 
an inward burning conviction that there is no element in life beyond 
the management of God. He needs to realize with an inward convic- 
tion that there are great divine principles on which he can count in the 
world in which he now lives his life and in any world into which he 
may yet come and in which he may yet live his life. Man must 
know — and on this I would put all the emphasis I could command — 
man must know that God loves him better than himself. The 
structure of man's make and the nature of faith demand this as an 
indispensable prerequisite to atonement or reconciliation, and the 
Cross answers this cry that rises out of the depths of the human soul. 
No matter how joyous and beautiful the world, if we know not the heart 
of the universe in terms of never-altering pity and love there is no 
foundation for faith and holiness. The thought of the Greeks that 
the gods were envious and jealous is not so fanciful or infantile a 
notion as we sometimes assume it to be. Ambiguous experiences 
discomfit the most reasonable lives at their most prosperous times 
and in their most rational conduct. Men are therefore coerced to 
inquire what the mind of God actually is, and their findings are 
determined, according to the law of judgments, by the data with 
which their minds are furnished. The morality of the prophets 
came out of their visions of God. The banished apostle saw a great 
white throne and it sustained him. Paul felt himself to be something 
more than a victor, but it was through him that loved us with a love 
from which no power nor creature, principality nor angel, present or 
yet to be, could separate us. 

3 s The Tests of Life, 313. 

39 Mary Wollstone-Craft, quoted by George Adam Smith in Forgiveness of Sin, 41. 

4° As Professor Kahler remarks: "In der Heiligkeit des offenbaren Gottes, 
allein wurzelt unausrotbar die Heilsgewissheit jedes berufenen Heiligen." — Ange- 
wandte Dogmen, 26. 
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What human experience calls for is a God of love who feels and 
cares, not an absent potenate, not a God standing apart, watching 
the game of life, out of touch with human suffering, and to whom 
aspiration is alien, but a God who is for men — a God tabernacled 
with men, militantly and agonizingly taking their part and identified 
with their immediate suffering and problems and wounded by their 
sins and iniquities. Out of the depths men have cried for this, and 
it is this which makes so humanly rational the yearning of the apostles, 
pre-eminently the apostle Paul, to know Christ in all His cosmical 
relations, what the power which is in his resurrection is and what the 
fellowship which is in his sufferings signifies, to be conformed to his 
life, death, and rising again. 41 

III. THE MASTER-FORCE OF THE ATONEMENT 

Herbert Spencer says: "Whatever amount of power an organism 
expends in any shape is the correlate or equivalent of the power that 
was taken into it from without." 42 This biological principle thus 
expressed suggests the method by which the nature of the atonement 
is most clearly perceived. New Testament thought on the atone- 
ment, as on other vital matters, both in its Godward as well as its 
manward aspects, radiated from the experience it produced in man, 
from "the power that worketh in us." 43 The thought of the Apoca- 
lypse, which revolves around the atonement idea, moves out and up 
from the writer's inmost experience. The sequence of apostolic con- 
sciousness is organic. The apostles' knowledge of what the atone- 
ment meant for God ascended to its distinctness out of what it meant 
in and for them. To reverse this order is to remove the matter from 
the region of experience and to reduce it to the emptiness of mere 
scholastic speculation. Any thoroughgoing and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the atonement must move toward the discovery of its 
objective element, that is, toward what the work of Christ meant in 
and for God, but it must do so by grading our thoughts up from 
what it means for man. Now in the life of man, the atonement 
appears as a master-force, response to which results in certain 
concrete experiences, the description of which aids materially in 

41 Phil. 3:10. See Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, 174 ff.; cf. Schopen- 
hauer, I, 343. 

*' Principles 0) Biology, I, 57. *3 Eph. 3: 20. 
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perceiving the nature of the atonement, and this is the next task. 
We confine ourselves to three details. 

First, Christ emancipates and enables the will. This is where the 
strongest activities of the strongest human efforts have fundamentally 
failed in unifying human life. Ideals have not been wanting, but 
they have always been remote and there has been no means of making 
them energize the always weakened will. Speaking of the ethical 
failure of Greek thought, T. B. Strong says: 

If the ideal itself proved charming, there was still the inveterately irresolute 
and indecisive will to be strengthened to the point of persistent struggle with 
circumstances that made against all determined action or principle. There was 
no motive strong enough to force the will to conform itself to a standard, .... 
externally imposed, however fully its moral beauty may be allowed. 44 

How keenly the same thing was felt by the great spirits of the Old 
Testament is appreciated through a study of their pleadings and 
prayers and hopes. The Psalms and the prophetic books are full of 
it, and their final hope rested upon a coming time when the law 
should be within and every man should know the Lord as an enabling 
power within himself. 45 

In all his dealings with men Jesus moved in the region of the will. 
Principal H. J. C. Knight, speaking on the nature of Christ's tempta- 
tion, says: "In particular we see him dealing with four wills and 
toward each he assumes in his ministry a distinct and deliberate 
attitude." 46 These four wills are the will of God, his own will, the 
will of the devil, and the will of man. Some of us may refuse to grant 
any personality to the Prince of Darkness. What is popularly 
called his will may be nothing but the will of man prostituted to 
unholy ends and fettered in the locks of human solidarity. Be that 
as it may, we are familiar with the essential meaning of Principal 
Knight's classification. We know also what those attitudes were 
which Jesus assumed toward these forces. Toward the Father's 
will, resolute filial submission, and hence his life becomes the perfect 
norm of God's will for man. Toward the will of the devil, his atti- 
tude was that of regnant, decisive, unceasing hostility. He resisted 

44 Bampton Lectures (1895), n. 

45 Jer. 31:31 ft; Ezek. 36:25-27; 37:14. 

46 Hulsean lectures (1905-6), "The Temptation of Our Lord," 44, 45. 
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unto blood, and thus having despoiled the principalities and the 
powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in the 
Cross. 4 ' Toward the will of man his attitude was that of profound- 
est respect. Israel's sweet singer and Germany's great philosopher 
both alike looked upon the starry heavens above them and the moral 
law within them as the two greatest wonders. But the greatest awe- 
inspiring reality is the dignity with which Christ clothes the indi- 
vidual soul. Before each man's will he halts and says: "What 
wilt thou ?" 48 He recognized the will, on the one hand, as the seat 
of all the disorganizing, disintegrating, destroying forces with which 
human nature is assailed, and to which man is liable to fall a complete 
victim. On the other hand, he recognized it as the indestructible 
element which forms the basis of all moral conduct, and therefore the 
power to be evoked in man's salvation. Never once did he win an 
illicit ascendency over the will of man, or adventitiously yield to 
man's morbid curiosities. His respect for the integrity of human 
nature, his knowledge of its hidden excellences, his certainty of its 
potentialities, always prevented him from treating man as unmoral or 
condescending to any of his inferior desires. 

Any trustworthy study of his temptations and of his treatment of 
the craving for violent interruptions in nature would put this beyond 
debate. To those who would follow him, he made the conditions of 
discipleship emphatic. " Foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head," 49 
said he to one would-be candidate for discipleship. Nothing, however 
dear, must be allowed to insinuate itself between them and himself. s ° 
That relationship must be supreme, kept inviolate, supersede all other 
interests, even life. 5 * And so out from his followers, with the approach 
of the Cross, were sifted all those who followed him because of the 
incomprehensible and the wonderful, all those who followed him 
because the crowd did, all those who saw in him merely the great 

47 Col. 2:15. 

* 8 . . . . (He) stands away 

As it were a hand-breadth oS, to give 
Room for the newly made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gift of brain and heart. 

—"Christmas Eve," V. 

49 Matt. 8 : 20 f . ; Luke 9 : 58 f . s° Mark 9 : 43. si Luke 14 : 25 f . 
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teacher, and only those remained with him in his passion whose 
wills had come under the elemental sway of his creative personality. 
It is the property of human nature to choose its motives, and it is 
this indestructible element in human nature that forms the basis of 
the society of the kingdom of God. It could not be built upon an 
" irrational disease of the mind." Its nature is disclosed at the outset. 
God could not prostitute his love. The kingdom of God is no swindle. 
The wise man is permitted to count the cost before he begins to build. 
With his appeal to the judgment and the will, God rests his case. 

This brings us to our second detail in describing the master-force 
of the atonement. What was the adequate exciting cause by which 
Jesus transformed and organized and augmented the lives of men ? 
Presumably the motives he employed were manifold. He clarified 
and broadened their idea of God. He redeemed the mind of man 
from thinking of God as a Diffusive-Essence or an indifferent Poten- 
tate by making them feel his Fatherhood. He touched man's thoughts 
of God with holy emotion. He taught men that God loved them 
better than himself and exercised over each man a specific care. He 
taught them to count upon his laws and to believe in his reign. He 
taught men the transcendent value of man. He unfolded the kinship 
between man and God, and said, " Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect." 52 He taught that weakness 
and sin are not essential parts of human nature and thus redeemed it 
from the scandal that to sin is human. He taught men that they were 
brothers and should not hate and devour one another, but should love 
one another even as He had loved them. He filled men with the 
fittest social ideals, and gave them an effectual sense of worldwide 
fraternity by undermining their national prejudices and international 
hostilities. He made an open show of sin on the Cross. As to the 
theory of sin and the origin of evil, he said nothing, but he made men's 
sense of sin unbearable by powerfully sensitizing their well-nigh 
petrified consciences, and he instituted effectual remedies for all 
social ailments. He sanctioned man's love of immortality and 
proved the immortality of love. 

All these ideal truths Jesus taught by pedagogical methods not yet 
superseded. He touched the emotions and imaginations of men as 
5' Matt. 5:48. 
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no other teacher has ever done. But the exciting cause by which 
he changed the habits of men's minds and transformed the disposition 
and bias of men's souls consisted neither in his pedagogical method 
nor in the substance of what he taught. It was in himself. The 
teachings of Jesus did not add so much to the fund of man's knowl- 
edge, but they quickened the spiritual nature of man, and this because 
they were personalized. "The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life." 53 "The last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit."' 4 The things which Jesus taught were focalized and took 
on specific form in his person. The abstract thoughts, the vague 
longings, the dim and unsubstantial feelings became concrete and 
poignant in the environment of his presence. We say therefore that 
the mediating force of the great truths which he taught, that which 
humanized the great ideals, that which focused them, that which 
pressed them deep down into the souls of men, and excited a response 
was Christ's person, Christ himself. He baptized men with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. He exercised upon the hearts of men, not an 
infinite pressure, but a personal power. In what other way could 
spiritual natures be redeemed? The unseen forces of heart and 
conscience, of mind and will can only be opened and inspired by the 
power of a person. It is the person of Christ that does the work. 
If we are unwilling to start with his person in the solution of the 
problem before us then we must walk in darkness. The only way 
of getting from abstraction to personality is through personality. 
It is only when we get beyond Christ's person in our broodings upon 
the nature of the atonement, that is, only when we get beyond what 
is furnished to our reason, out into questions for whose solution we 
have no data and no mental equipment, that we wander in con- 

53 John 6:63; I Cor. 15:45; cf. John 5:21; 6:33, 39, 40, 54, 57. The point of 
view contained in this article requires only for its proper use that the Fourth Gospel 
be a true literature of the veritable normal experience of Christian faith. That it 
meets this requirement, the writer feels, is certain from its persistent place in the con- 
scious life of the Christian church. 

54 Says Wendt, in speaking on the "Begriff der Lehre Jesu": "Es war weder ein 
bios angelerntes Wissen, noch das Produkt einer bios verstandesmassigen Reflexion. 
Es beruhte vielmehr ganz auf seinem eigensten inneren Erleben. Es war die unmittel- 
barste Aussage dessen, was er selbst fortdauerend empfand und erfuhr. Es stand in 
vollster Harmonie mit seinem gesamten personlichen Sein und Verhalten." — Lehre 
Jesu, 3. 
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fusion. The nature of the atonement can never be understood apart 
from the incarnation. 55 

This rubric is so essential that I venture to enforce it by two familiar 
items. The first is the fact that Jesus concentrated his activity upon 
the task of rooting in the minds of a few the conviction of who and 
what he was. s6 This was his most sacred task, and furnishes the 
only adequate explanation of New Testament faith. 

The second item I mention in showing that the exciting cause 
with which Christ moved the will of men was his person, and which 
I feel puts it beyond all dispute, is the desolation which possessed the 
souls of the disciples during that little interim that he was absent 
from them. What happened in the heavens during those three days 
of Jesus' vanishment we have no means of knowing; we know, 
however, as a matter of historic record, into what state the minds of 
the disciples had fallen. It was a state of orphanage. Parentless 
ideals and hopes haunted them, and their lives which had been so 
augmented began to contract and they turned again to their old 
pursuits. Not until the return to them again of their Lord did their 
lives revive or emerge from the dreadful eclipse. With his return, 
however, there evolved what one has called "a specialized spiritual 
faculty." The joy of God was in them and their joy was made full. 
They obtained a new and an augmented vision of God and God's 
relation to men, and with Christ's accession into the Godhead from 
the conditions and limitations of human experience, they waited 
receptively for the release of the new power. This brings us to the 
third detail. 

At the outset we stated that the atonement to be preached with 
efficacy must be realized as a present power with meaning. This 

ss Browning is both supporting and suggestive on this point: 
"I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou unprove this to reprove the proved ? 
In life's mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung ? 
Thou hast it; use it and forthwith, or die." 

—"A Death in the Desert." 
56 See P. Carnegie Simpson, The Fact 0} Christ, chap, i; also Herrmann, Der 
Verhehr des Christen, p. 91, Eng. Trans., 2d ed., p. 93; and Keim, Jesus von Nazara, 
I, 448. 
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means, of course, that it must be a present experience, a fact not so 
much emphasized in our times as one might expect. For a century 
and a quarter, or a little better, Christian scholarship has been con- 
centrated upon getting back to Christ, but, according to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer's able work of three years ago, with no gratifying success 
so far as bringing Christ into immediate touch with our present life 
is concerned. 

There is nothing [says Dr. Schweitzer] more negative than the result of 
the Leben-Jesu-Forschung. The Jesus of Nazareth who appeared as Messiah, 
preached the morality of the kingdom of heaven on earth and died to consecrate 
his work, never existed. He is a figure, devised by rationalism, vivified by liberal- 
ism and clothed by modern theology with historical science. This figure has not 
been destroyed from without, but has in itself collapsed when confronted with the 
historical problems raised by thorough investigation. " 

The results of the historical method have by no means been quite 
so barren as this paragraph might suggest, but it shows how impos- 
sible it is to know the real Jesus by historic research alone. It is no 
wonder that the result of pure learning, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
falls so dead-born. No religious impress of a merely historic person, 
no matter what his religious value of God, can liberate and organize 
the unseen forces of men's souls into a kingdom of praise unto God. 
The exciting cause is too remote. "The hour cometh and now is, 
when the true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth," 58 not at some sacred place or some hallowed date. We do not 
so muph need to go back to Christ today — imperative as that need 
always is — as we need to go forth to him in obedience to his call. 
"When he hath led them out he goeth before them." 59 

The atonement can never be realized as a present power with 
meaning, as it must be if effectual, if it be merely something with a 
date. Chronology may become a curse. If, with Christ's passing 
into the heavens, God, to whom we must be atoned, is to become 
increasingly distant with the passing centuries, and therefore the love 
of God become less active and urgent upon the souls of men — for 
the power of love is as the spiritual nearness of persons — then Christ's 

57 Von Reimarus zu Wrede, p. 396. The translation is from Professor Marcus 
Dods's review in Review 0} Theology and Philosophy, II, 235. 

58 John 4:23. 59 John 10:4. 
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going away could not have been expedient. 60 Christianity does not 
consist solely of what Jesus did before and in his crucifixion. Chris- 
tianity sprang out of and is sustained and grows by a living faith in a 
living Lord with whom men are daily in correspondence — a faith 
which was begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
and by his passing into the unseen presence of the Father; for then 
did he give gifts to men. The death of Christ apart from the person 
and resurrection of Christ does not save. 01 It is a mere martyrdom. 
Its simple effect is the stupified condition of bereavement, not the 
freeing power of an appropriately efficient inspiration. Christ's 
death receives its power from his rising again. He rose from the 
dead, not indeed subjected to the laws and conditions and limitations 
of his human experience in the flesh, but with these transcended, 
taking with him the thoughts and imaginations of men. It was then 
that the disciples could behold him as the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tions of the world. The death of Christ was an event in history, but 
it was the revelation in time of something eternal. It expresses the 
eternal opposition of God to sin and his timeless agony over the 
wrongdoing of his children. The death of Christ on the Cross 
expresses in time the timeless and ever-present urgency of God's love. 
The atonement is an eternal process. It is going on now. It shows 
us God suffering in the midst of and with and for his children. Sin 
hurts God just as much today as it did nineteen hundred years ago. 
Is not his spirit just as tender, as wise, as loving, as holy, is he not the 
same yesterday, today, and forever ? If not, all men fall under the 
bondage of fear forever. 

Christianity is social, that is, it is spiritual, personal. It will fit 
no other concept. It presupposes a Supreme Personality and created 
finite personalities within the system of his world. We would not 

00 "Bleibt der Christus der Geschichte uns fern, wird er nicht durch Gottes Geist 
in unsere nachste Nahe gehoben, dann bleibt uns Gott mit seiner ganzen rettenden 
Gnade fern. Denn er gehort mit ihr zum Christus der Geschichte, Christus ist ihr 
Trager, ihr Mittler. Wir haben dann keine wirkliche Gnadengemeinschaft mit Gott. 
Unserer Heilsgewissheit fehlt der eigntliche Kern. So gehoren Heilsgewissheit oder 
heilsgewisser Glaube und Christusmystik zusammen. Oder Heilsgewissheit und 
richtig verstandener Besitz gottlichen Geistes." D. Erich Schaeder, Schriftglaube und 
Heilsgewissheit, 21. 

61 " Death was for him only the entrance upon the endless career of his redemptive 
work, the unhindered fruitfulness of his life (John 12:24)." — Tests oj Life, 97. 
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say with Lidgett that these created personalities are "finite centers 
of independent existence." 62 They are distinct beings, but cannot 
sustain themselves independently. "He that will save his life shall 
lose it, and he that will lose his life for my sake shall find it." 63 Men 
are foreordained by God to become mutually related to himself, 
receiving from and responding to himself. Their existence is never 
independent of God, no matter where they are, in the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in heaven, or in hell. " In him we live and move and 
have our being." 64 Herein rise the torments of sin and also the 
effects of righteousness. The language and properties of Chris- 
tianity are those of social intercourse and carry with them the coercive 
presumption of the permanent existence of individual life. "Two 
spirits thinking and speaking alike will be forever two and not one. 
.... Communion implies the existence of two spirits, artd is 
destroyed when the union between them passes into identity." 65 
Love is not a general quality of the human heart, it is the specific 
force which binds men to God and one another in perfect personal 
relationships. 

The atonement of Christ is the urgent power of God's love, or 
God's nature, or God's Spirit, pressing upon the individual lives of 
men through a variety of agencies, but especially through the church, 
and ordained of God to make men what they were predestined to 
become in relation to himself and one another. The return of Jesus 
from the tomb, though he had transcended the limitations of human 
experience in the flesh, nevertheless revealed to the disciples that he 
was still in organic touch with them, and when he passed into the 
heavens, and the renewing, freshening, emancipating, augmenting 
powers of Pentecost came upon them, they realized an experience like 
that which was theirs when he was with them, only larger, and the 
power they felt they could not but interpret as the outpouring of the 
Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of God. Christ had become their per- 
petual correspondent, commanding, inspiring, and enabling them. 
What he was to them, the same is he to us and the same must he 

62 The Christian Religion — Its Meaning and Proof, 229. 

*3 Matt. 10:39. 

6 + Acts 17:28. 

6 s Rev. Dr. H. Rashdall, Contentio Veritatis, 36. 
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become through the activity of the church to all men, and I close by 
quoting from the closing sentences of Dr. Schweitzer's work: 

As an unknown and nameless One, he comes to us as he came on the shore 
of the lake to those men who wist not who he was. He utters the same word, "Fol- 
low thou me," and confronts us with the problem which we in our time must 
solve. He comm nds. And to those who hearken, be they wise or unwise, he 
will reveal himself in that which they are able in his fellowship to do and to suffer 
and as an unutterable secret will they learn who he i . 66 

And, I add, learning who he is, one will come to know what the 
nature of the atonement is. 

66 Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 401 ; translation from the review of tiie book by Marcus 
Dods in Review 0} Theology and Philosophy, II, No. 4, p. 235. 



